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WISCONSIN BOOK WEEK PROCLAMATION 


Inasmuch as a week in November has been nationally observed as Chil- 
dren’s Book Week for many years to remind us that oncoming generations 
should have every opportunity for wider horizons; 

And inasmuch as the Free Library Commission of the State of Wisconsin 
has this Centennial year appropriately issued a report of its investigations on 
how to provide these wider horizons for both young and old in the near future 
under the name of “The Wisconsin-Wide Library Idea for Voluntary Educa- 
tion Through Reading,” 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Oscar Rennebohm, Acting Governor of the State 
of Wisconsin, do designate the week of November 14 to 20 of this year as 


WISCONSIN BOOK WEEK 
and urge every citizen interested in widespread education as an essential in 
democracy— 

To visit his nearest public library and learn of its present services and 
resources; 

To ask for a brief explanatory statement which the State Library Commis- 
sion has deposited for free distribution in every library. The purpose of this 
statement is to acquaint citizens with proposals for a state-wide coverage of 
public libraries which will be true centers of popular education and informa- 
tion for both children and adults. Or write for such information to the Free 
Library Commission at the State Capitol in Madison if he be one of the 
twenty-three per cent of our population in rural areas with no local public 
library service; 

And finally, to discuss these proposals for a Wisconsin-wide service for 
voluntary education through reading with his fellow citizens, his library trus- 
tees and librarians, and his public and educational officials, in order that these 
plans may become realties in each county largely through the initiative and 
understanding of its own interested citizens. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Great Seal of the State of Wisconsin 
to be affixed. Done at the Capitol in the city of Madison 
this thirteenth day of October in the year of our Lord 

- one thousand nine hundred and forty-eight. 
(signed) Oscar Rennebohm 
Acting Governor 
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“INFORMATION PREVIEW” 
John Barton® 

A great state—Wisconsin, with human, cultural and physical resources 
ranking among the best in the nation, and yet our library services are lagging 
far behind our needs. Twenty-three percent of our people have no free public 
libraries whatever, and well over half are served by libraries which either in 
equipment or type of service are far below the painstaking standards devel- 
oped nationally out of wide experience and research. 

It will do us no good to argue that the totally unserviced areas are in 
isolated rural areas, for many, indeed most of them, are not. Even if they 
were, the farm hinterland is still the seed bed for the human material moving 
into the towns and cities to supply labor for industries, teachers for schools, 
public servants and above all, citizens. No society today can afford to neglect 
the education and training of each one of its members. 

At a time when most of us grow more ignorant hour by hour unless we 
keep pace with the best experience and expanding information of a rapidly 
changing society, the per capita book circulation of Wisconsin libraries is 
decreasing. In 1922 the per capita annual book circulation for the state was 
5.5 volumes. In 1947 it was 3.94 volumes circulation per capita. 

It is true that we have already begun county-wide systems which attempt 
to reach all the people in fifteen of Wisconsin’s 71 counties, but a glance at the 
per capita expenditures for both rural and urban people reveals that these 
county systems must be conceived of as only the beginning. We know of li- 
brarians who are performing heroic service in county systems with little means 
at their disposal, but a budget of 5, 9, 18 or 32 cents per capita is quite insuffi- 
cient and will eventually take the enthusiasm out of the most energetic and 
idealistic worker. 

Obviously we need a sense of direction, a plan and a program in order 
that we can move in the direction of adequate library service for all of our 
people. This plan we are calling the “Wisconsin-Wide Library Idea.” It is at 
this stage not so much a blue print as a developing statement of principles, 
deliberately kept flexible to meet Wisconsin local conditions and to invite the 
thinking and planning of library-minded people in our communities. 

As an integral first step in our program we have projected under the 
auspices of the University, a research project to gather and interpret informa- 
tion from all Wisconsin librarians. It has been heartening to witness within a 
week's time after mailing our questionnaire, the prompt response from a major- 
ity of the state’s libraries. Distance from Madison has proved no liability. 
Ashland, Bayfield, Superior, Rhinelander, and many others nearly as far away, 
responded promptly. Within three days after launching the schedule of ques- 
tions, the postman delivered carefully filled-out questionnaires from Merrill, 
Appleton, Burlington, Milton Junction, Fort Atkinson, Brooklyn, and Evans- 





* John R. Barton is Professor of Rural Sociology, University of Wisconsin, and a member 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission. 
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ville. But while these seven are on our “honor roll” the thoughtful cooperation 
of the other respondents is occasion for encouragement and optimism. The 
writer desires to express sincere appreciation for this interest. 


It will take several months to tally the results of the study and to interpret 
the information, but as we study the returns, several things already stand out 
as significant. Fifty-three libraries out of sixty-five taken as a random sample, 
report that they are giving service to people outside their tax-paying area. This 
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is paid for in various ways. In some cases a charge is made to the township or 
county. In others the borrowers pay sums ranging from 5 cents a book to $4 
per year. Some merely ask for a deposit to be returned when a book comes 
back, while no charge whatever is made by nearly a dozen out of the 65 who 
comment that “their children are enrolled in the city’s schools,” “this is their 
trade center,” “we make no charge to anyone,” or “we service the whole county 
but receive no payment; not exactly a fair set-up.” 
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Despite the fact that we are organized and administrate as municipalities— 
towns, villages and cities if you will—there is an irresistable pressure to func- 
tion as communities. Without in most cases consciously planning for city- 
country servicing, we are actually moving in that direction in health, educa- 
tion, library service, religion and other basic services. The fifteen counties 
which now have various plans for regular county-wide library service are 
merely the spearhead of a social trend. How to plan for it and step up the 
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quality and quantity of that service is the problem before us. 

A second noticeable trend is the spread of newer techniques for taking 
library services to the people or for keeping library values before the public. 
This is informal education at its best, i. e. in the active mood. Heading the list 
among our sample of 65 libraries is the use of the local newspaper. Apparently 
very few libraries fail to make use of the news column; one librarian reports 
a marked increase of readers after the inauguration of a regular news column 
about new books and library activities. Three samples sent in reveal a sprightly 
column which would bear syndicating. 

Almost rivaling the news column is the story hour for children. One librar- 
ian reports that she has four good story tellers to draw on and when she selects 
one, the others are inclined to be jealous! But very close behind the children’s 
book talks are the book talks for adult groups, and next in line come book 
exhibits at group meetings. Radio programs depend, of course, on availability 
of facilities. Only six of the sixty-five report none of these various methods of 
reaching out for a wider library use, and without exception they are very small 
libraries with budgets around $300 and under. 

The competition for people’s minds and thoughts today is terrific and unless 
we use effectively some of the newer communication techniques and methods, 
Americans will become less and less a reading, and one might add, a thinking 


people. 





BOOKS AND YOUNG PEOPLE IN TODAY’S WORLD 
Dora V. Smith* 

We adults have created a world of tanks and submarines, of fox holes and 
atomic bombs. Is it any wonder that young people everywhere seek mystery 
and adventure, excitement and suspense, in their reading? It is the tempo of 
the times. Even the Westerns are fading out of the picture, for of what interest 
is a man on horseback shooting at a rattlesnake in the world of 1948? At a time 
when men dine in New York and breakfast in London, young people are im- 
patient of obstacles to movement whether in books, on land and sea, or in 
the air. 

Gregor Felsen’s Navy Diver, R. G. Martin’s Boy from Nebraska, John 
Buchan’s Prester John, and the sea stories of Nordhoff and Hall head the list 
in popularity. We who guide young people’s reading must tempt them with 
similar stories of exciting adventure. Upper grade children want their dog 
stories in thrilling and unfamiliar settings like those of Silver Chief and Big 
Red and their horses in Black Stallion’s Arabia or Jumper’s Siberian steppes. 
Even the littlest ones ask over and over again for The Three Billy Goats Gruff, 
The Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, and the humorous Five 
Chinese Brothers. The two latter furnish an executioner apiece to add an awe- 
some touch to the story, but an executioner easily foiled by the clever heroes. 


* Dora V. Smith, is Professor of Education, University of Minnesota. This paper was given 
at the University of Wisconsin Institute on Library Service to Schools, July 17, 1948. 
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The best antidote for the comics is better stories which appeal to the same 
interests. 

A second kind of reading craved by today’s young people is fiction in 
which boys and girls like themselves do surpassing things. If they are in com- 
mand of an adult world, so much the better. The Hardy Boys are more clever 
detectives than their father. Nancy Drew, who drives her high-powered racer 
into a lonely wood in the dead of night, pursues criminals the officers of the 
law have been powerless to capture. Beverly Gray, now out of college, has her 
first novel accepted by Hollywood, but interrupts the production long enough 
to fly to South America to rescue her lover, who is in danger in the jungle. The 
mothers in these stories have full confidence in their young people, leaning on 
them in time of distress. Nancy Drew’s mother, like several others in the ju- 
venile series, is safely relegated to Paradise before the story opens so that 
Nancy’s adolescent activities can proceed totally unhampered by adult control. 
The fathers admire from a distance and finance all undertakings cheerfully. 
It is important for those who guide the reading of youth to understand how 
normal such interests are. Young people seek books in which characters do 
what they think they themselves would be capable of if they had the right 
kind of parents and the right kind of chance. 

Studies of the reading interests of young people show clearly that the pop- 
ularity of the career stories is due, not to their vocational motif, but to their 
preoccupation with young people of the age of the reader, negotiating life 
successfully during their first year away from home. They are affable, popular, 
hard-working, and accepted by their own world. They face the very problems 
which beset adolescent readers. In Fjeril Hess’s Sandra’s Cellar, for example, a 
girl, suddenly thrown upon her own resources, earns her way through college 
by working in a bookstore. She is popular with the boys, who help with her 
window display and make her puppet theater for Book Week. She also learns 
much about human nature as she waits on customers who are alternately hard 
and easy to please. Finally, both she and the owner of the book store become 
engaged. The age-old question of marriage versus a career presents itself to 
both of them. Sandra unhesitatingly gives up the career. The other girl, who 
loves her work, chooses both a husband and a career. The young man in 
question acquiesces in her choice. So the two heroines solve in different ways 
a problem of practical moment to adolescent girls. 


It is the business of teacher and librarian to help young people to find 
better books which deal realistically with their own problems. Seventeenth 
Summer is an excellent and universally popular story of a first love affair. 
Going on Sixteen relates the experiences of a country girl who feels strange 
toward the young neighbor with whom she has grown up when he and she 
arrive at the city high school together. How she found a place for herself in 
the high school through winning a prize for an art poster advertising the class 
play appeals greatly to adolescents, who enjoy also the dog and dog show 
which enter into the story. Emery’s Tradition carries adolescent relationships 
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further in the struggle of a girl to win recognition for two Japanese-American 
students even at the expense of her place on the student council. At the same 
time she must choose between music practice and extra-curricular activities 
and: between young men of conflicting attitudes toward life. 

Boys also find their problems attacked by such heroes as Tunis’s Iron Duke, 
in which studies, sports, and fraternities vie for a place in the life of a Harvard 
freshman or in All-American, in which a high school football team refuses a 
championship game in the South because its negro member cannot play. Some- 
times the problem is peculiarly an individual one as in Dan Wickenden’s Walk 
Like a Mortal, the story of a youth in a broken home. 


Intermediate and upper grade readers also crave stories about other chil- 
dren like themselves. Witness, for example, the popularity of such stereotypes 
as The Bobbsey Twins. Better books in which the characters are real, individu- 
al personalities should be furnished to meet these needs. All Over Town, Carol 
Brink’s story of a minister’s sons and a doctor’s daughter, open auspiciously 
with breakfast with Buffalo Bill. Later the children help make sandwiches for 
the Ladies’ Aid Society—some of jelly and some of sardines. As a reward, the 
minister’s wife permits them to make some for themselves—of jelly and sardines 
mixed. All goes well until the mother is called across the street to the hospital 
just as the guests arrive. To avoid an awkward pause, the children serve the 
refreshments. One of the boys trips on the rug, and the sandwiches are scat- 
tered at the feet of the guests. With the best of intentions, the children decide 
to give up their own sandwiches to the company—with what results is easily 
imagined. Finally, they overhear someone remark that with such children, the 
minster will lose his job unless he brings into the church three families who 
have never darkened its door. How the children assist with the undertaking 
makes up the rest of the narrative. One is struck with the parallel between this 
more wholesome story and the smarty children of the comics who invariably 
come out on top in encounters with adults. 


The lovable Moffats by Eleanor Estes appeal to similar interest, and like- 
wise the Saturdays, who combine their allowances so that each of the four 
may have a real celebration once a month. Girls who have a tendency to be 
tomboys and don’t know why may find out by reading Jane Hope or Caddie 
Woodlawn. In Jane Hope, furthermore, a girl whose mother wishes to marry 
again may discover an answer to her query as to whether such a marriage 
would be an insult to her father’s memory. 

Little children also meet up with themselves and their doings in books like 
Marjorie Flack’s Wait for William, whose older brothers and sisters refuse to 
stay by when his shoelace comes untied. As he appears on the back of the 
elephant in the circus parade, they wish they had! Often times very young 
readers learn much about human nature from their animal friends: Peter Rab- 
bit, the Country Bunny, and the like. Wesley Dennis’s Flip is a timid little colt. 
He wants to jump across the stream into the meadow where his mother is, but 
he is afraid to try. One day he dreams he has wings. When he awakens, he says 
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to himself, “How foolish of me not to jump when I have wings!” Over he goes 
and lands safely by his mother. The wings, he discovers, were not there at all. 


By watching what young people choose to read of their own accord and by 
guiding them to better books which appeal to the same interests, teachers and 
librarians can influence in important ways children’s choices in reading and 
can help them to the solution of their own problems through books. 


Marriage suffers from a sort of pernicious anemia on the screen. Cheap 
romance invariably ends at the altar. Real stories of marriage and family life 
are among the most important for children and young people today. Silver 
Slippers by Temple Bailey, for example, reaches the heights of unreality—the 
girls always on the pedestal, the man always grovelling in the dust. Dripping 
with sentimentality, it is one of the best examples of “fiddling harmonics on 
the emotional strings” of youth which cheap fiction presents. High school girls 
may well contrast it with the story of Lucy Audubon’s willingness to support 
her husband when he neglected his work and ran with his easel after the 
birds; with the story of Mary Anne Disraeli’s sustaining of her husband when 
he returned worn with buffetings from Parliament, or with the outdoor court- 
ship and marriage of The American Idyl or Mrs. Mike. The contrast reminds 
one of St. Exupery’s remark that love is not two pairs of eyes gazing ecstatical- 
ly into one another. Love is two pairs of eyes looking out on life together. 


Family life is wholesomely revealed in many a book for the intermediate 
grades. The Wonderful Year describes how a father, mother, and little girl 
made a home out of a Colorado shack. Lassie Come Home, though a magni- 
ficent dog story, gives one of the best revelations of the life of father and son 
which children’s literature offers. And interestingly enough, what is perhaps 
the best single story of democratic family life, along with Caddie Woodlawn, 
is The Good Master, which is set in Hungary. 


Thus far, we have dealt primarily with the things boys and girls normally 
seek in their reading. It is the business of the schools and libraries to arouse 
other and far-reaching interests which children themselves know little of. One 
of these is to make American young people aware of America, of what Abe 
Lincoln of Illinois meant when he prayed that the little boy, so ill in the 
covered wagon, might be spared “to enter into his inheritance as an American.” 
The second is to help American young people to become equally conscious of 
the other nations of the world, to understand their common aspirations and 
their varied backgrounds by means of which each may contribute richly to the 
world’s life. 

Perspective on the American dream comes to little children through 
Barksdale’s The First Thanksgiving, the d’Aulaires’ Abraham Lincoln, and the 
Petershams’ American A B C. Older children follow the movement of the pio- 
neers through Orton’s Treasure in the Little Trunk, the Wilder books, Rolling 
Wheels, and the more vigorous Lone Rider and The Pony Express Goes 
Through. 
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At the high school level young people gain a sense of continuity in the per- 
sistent movement forward in Johnny Tremain, in Conrad Richter’s The Trees 
and its sequels, in The Tree of Liberty and the Rolling Years, and in Irving 
Stone’s Immortal Wife. 

Even the younger readers gain a consciousness of the varied sections and 
people that make up America from Brock’s One Little Indian Boy, from Po- 
liti's Juanita or Pedro, the Angel of Olvera Street, from Credle’s Down, Down 
the Mountain, and from Clark’s Poppy Seed Cakes. 

Maminka’s Children reveals to middle grade readers the richness of back- 
ground which comes to Bohemian-Americans, born astride the Atlantic. The 
Hundred Dresses lays bare the heavy heart of a little Polish girl who is not 
accepted by her classmates. Strawberry Girl avoids a stereotype by presenting 
both hard-working and shiftless Crackers in Florida. Necessary Nellie pictures 
the life of little Mexican children and their dog under the shadow of a friendly 
mission in California. Ann Nolan Clark, in Little Navaho Bluebird, sensitizes 
children to the beauty of family life in a Navaho hogan, and Eva Knox Evans 
takes every youthful reader sympathetically into Atlanta with Jerome Anthony, 
the little negro boy from the country. 

In Blue Willow junior high school boys and girls share the experiences of 
a little girl brought up under itinerant worker conditions. With Nino they pass 
the turn of the seasons in Italy waiting for his father in San Francisco to earn 
money enough to send for the family. In Call Me Charley they learn something 
of the struggle of a negro boy in a junior high school in a white community. 
In Waterless Mountain they attend the ceremonies of an Indian betrothal 
and share the growing sensitivity of an Indian youth destined to be a 
medicine man. And in Caddie Woodlawn they discover something of the 
heritage of Americans whose families have for several generations carried 
Westward the ideals of the founders of the nation. 

Biography and fiction in this area for senior high schools are unlimited in 
number. Syrian Yankee, The Moved Outers, Earth and High Heaven, The 
Bright Land, Mrs. Palmer’s Honey, Lace Curtain, My Antonia, and Shake 
Hands with the Dragon all make their contribution toward a clearer under- 
standing on the adult level of the mosaic of American life. 

Dorothy Thompson in her stirring essay called “America” outlines a mode 
of American thought which could readily be made the basis of a program of 
reading. Beginning with the Pilgrims’ declaration on Plymouth rock that they 
have “here laid the foundations of a state in which all men for countless ages 
shall have liberty to worship God in their own way” and their admonition to 
all who pass by not to “rest until this lofty ideal shall have been realized 
throughout the earth,” and coming down through Lincoln’s charge to future 
generations that “government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth,” she pictures Americans as a nation “impatient 
of boundaries” and destined for leadership in the struggle for world vision and 
for world co-operation. - 
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Literature, by reason of its appeal to the emotions as it makes concrete in 
the lives of individual human beings the problems and the aspirations of men 
everywhere, has a peculiar contribution to make to the attainment of these 
ends. Even the primary children can learn something of the universal interests 
of children as well as of the varied ways of life which make them different in 
My Mother Is the Most Beautiful Woman in the World, which presents a 
phase of Russian life that never makes the headlines: in Fish in the Sky, a 
humorous story of China; in Manuela’s Birthday in Old Mexico, which shows 
that birthday dolls can unite little girls around the world; or in Miki, the ad- 
ventures of a child of Hungary. 

Books for intermediate grade children are rich in the lore of other coun- 
tries. Daughter of the Mountains combines a good dog story with a picture of 
life in the mountains of Tibet hitherto unknown to American children. 
Li Lun, Lad of Courage, repeats the theme of Call It Courage for an island 
boy of China. Bhimsa the Dancing Bear accompanies two native boys on a 
lively trek through India, and The Level Land helps American boys and girls 
to understand what war meant to the children of Holland. 

Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze remains the best picture of China for 
junior high school readers. Wings for Nikias reveals how the spirit of Perseus 
filled a modern Greek boy with courage. Sigrid Undset offers American boys 
and girls Happy Times in Norway with her own lively family, and the Far 
Distant Oxus gives American readers a summer holiday on Exmoor with Eng- 
lish boys and girls. 

Senior high school students find a wholesome reversal of their own atti- 
tudes in Hobart’s The Peacock Sheds His Tail, a story of the resentment of a 
highly sensitive Latin American family when their daughter marries a youth 
from the United States. In Now That April’s There they follow the difficulties 
of British young people returning home after the war years in America. In 
Reunion in Poland they see Polish youth meeting the challenge of a war-torn 
country. And in Moment in Peking they begin to appreciate the wealth of 
culture which China presents to its youth. 

So it is that books can meet the needs of young people in today’s world— 
their craving for excitement, their need to understand themselves and to solve 
their own problems, their curiosity about their own future in relationship to 
marriage and family life, their obligation to understand and respond to their 
heritage as Americans, and their necessity for extending their vision to the far 
horizons of the world. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 





Invitation to Reading 
The Book Selection Department has been 
cooperating with Mrs. Aline Hazard’s Home- 
makers’ Program of WHA, WLBL, WHA- 
FM and WHAD in arranging a series of 
book talks based on selected topics chosen 


for each month. Speakers for the first series— 
October, November and December, will be 
from Madison Free Library, the University 
Library, and the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission. The broadcasts take place on Fri- 
day morning at 10:00 o'clock. Four or five 
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books, pamphlets or magazine articles are 
discussed as a part of each broadcast. A 
Guide for the series is available by writing 
to Station WHA, Madison 6. The Guide 
lists the books discussed on the broadcast 
with a one line descriptive note, together 
with an additional list of annotated titles as 
suggested reading. Mrs. Orrilla Thompson 
spoke on two broadcasts, Septerber 17 and 
24, introducing “Invitation to Reading.” 
She urged listeners to use their public li- 
braries, and promised assistance to readers 
participating in this reading course. As an 
aid to librarians every effort was made to 
select books that would be in most collec- 
tions. Most titles are available in limited 
quantities from the Traveling Library. A 
list of the titles for the first series was sent 
out from the Book Selection Department to 
each library in the state as soon as it was 
available in September. 


Bulletin Mailing List 


This Bulletin is sent to every library and 
its branches in the state without charge. 
Originally it was sent upon request to each 
trustee, as well. During the paper shortages 
of war years it was necessary to restrict the 
mailing list and very few new names were 
added. Printing and paper prices have con- 
tributed to restrict the list during the past 
two years. 

Recognizing the need to get the Bulletin 
to all who want it, the matter of wider 
circulation was laid before the Library Com- 
mission at its meeting, September 17. The 
Commission wishes to circulate the Bulletin 
as widely as possible in the state and so 
far as is financially possible it will be sent 
to trustees of Wisconsin libraries upon re- 
quest of the librarian. It is hoped that li- 
brarians will request it only for those who 
will read it, and that they will keep us in- 
formed of the removal of trustees and of 
new appointments so that the mailing list 
may be corrected. If you know of errors in 
it at present will you notify us immediately. 

The Guideposts for Book Buyers mailing 
list must be confined for the present to li- 
braries and branches. When funds permit it 
may be revised in part to appeal to trustees 
but for the present that is financially impos- 
sible. 
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In planning the budget for 1949-51, pro- 
vision has been made for increasing the 
Bulletin mailing list as well as the Guide- 
posts for Book Buyers. 


Library Legislation Institute Proceedings 

Proceedings of the Library Legislation In- 
stitute, held June 10-12, 1948, at New 
Brunswick, N. J., are now ready for distri- 
bution. They will be mailed, free of charge, 
to those who attended the Institute. Others 
may obtain them from the A. L. A., Pub- 
lishing Department, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, for $1. a copy. 


COMMISSION BUDGET 

The Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
on September 17 approved an_ increased 
budget for the operation of the State Li- 
brary Commission in the amount of $122,- 
188. for 1949-1950 and $126,063. for 1950- 
1951. At the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Library Association, a summary state- 
ment of the operating budget for the present 
year and the increase requested for the bi- 
ennium was distributed for the information 
and approval of the Association. 

The increased budget request includes 
funds for three additional consultant posi- 
tions on the Extension Department staff; a 
clerical assistant for the Traveling Library 
Department; three stenographic and clerical 
assistants for the Extension Department; 
general increase to cover increased costs of 
books, printing materials and operation. 

The additional personnel is necessary for 
the implementation of the State-Wide plans 
and to make possible the continuation of 
the publication of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin. 


STATE AID FOR 
DEMONSTRATION PURPOSES 

The Commission and the Joint Extension 
Committee propose to request of the State 
Legislature funds to provide two types of 
demonstrations. One to be carried out in a 
county midway in both the economic and 
geographic setting of the State where con- 
ditions, as revealed by preliminary survey, 
seem fairly typical and able to insure suc- 
cessful continuance of the service after a 
three or four year demonstration period, and 
where there is the problem of fitting several 
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municipal libraries into a satisfactory coun- 
ty-wide scheme. 

Another to be carried out in two or three 
counties of sparse population and lower eco- 
nomic resources with very little existing li- 
brary facilities and to be operated as a 
multi-county or regional service. 

Such a double demonstration would re- 
quire State funds in the form of a non- 
lapsable appropriation of $100,000 per year 
for three years. 

Support by both State and County gov- 
ernments on a 50-50 basis is proposed. 
Municipalities with existing libraries will not 
share in the county taxation to support the 
county system unless they wish to join the 
system and so avail themselves of the serv- 
ices and the State financial aid. 

Selection of the most favorable places for 
the demonstrations by the State Library 
Commission will be made after careful 
survey and consultation with officials, library 
administrators and citizen groups in the sev- 
eral counties, and allotment by the Com- 
mission of the State demonstration funds to 
those county governments which would 
agree to set up a service to meet the stan- 
dards outlined by the Commission. The 
demonstrations will be made with frequent 
consultation with the experienced Commis- 
sion staff but not under their jurisdiction or 
direct control. The Commission favors local 
control and wants only guarantees of qual- 
ity service and fair opportunity for a suc- 
cessful demonstration. 

The plans for the demonstrations include 
the following general proposals: 

County governmental control set up by 
the county government consisting of a 
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County Library Board or other administra- 
tive unit as decided by the people and of- 
ficials of the county. There should also be 
a county-wide People’s Library Committee 
to act as an advisory council in which all 
classes of potential users and all sections of 
the area are represented; a central head- 
quarters and staff consisting of a director 
or county librarian, three or four qualified 
specialists in adult educational service, chil- 
dren’s service, school service, and technical 
processes (cataloging, book purchasing, etc.) 
and necessary clerical help; a central pool 
of circulating books to supply people in 
rural areas, reinforce the weaker municipal 
libraries, help all member libraries meet 
unusual demands, provide small temporary 
deposit collections of books for people in 
isolated places and institutions, etc.; service 
reciprocity between all member municipal 
libraries so that there is well-oiled machin- 
ery for inter-library lending and opportunity 
for any citizen of the county to use what- 
ever library is near him without extra fees 
for non-residents. In short, a close-knit, 
cooperative network in which there would 
be a free flow of reasonable service at all 
times throughout all parts of the network; 
bookmobile service for rural areas and vil- 
lages without local libraries or county li- 
brary branches and for small rural schools. 
The bookmobile always carries a trained l- 
brarian to fit books to people. 

It is the conviction of the Commission 
and the Joint Extension Committee that 
such demonstrations are necessary to the 
educational program for putting into effect 
the State-Wide Library Idea for Voluntary 
Education through Reading. 





"ROUND THE STATE 


This column will be published in the Bulletin as previously. It was moved to 
the Guideposts for Book Buyers for the months of August and September. 
Send your news to reach Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, B-103 State Office 


Building, by the 22d of the month. 


Antigo. A new children’s librarian has 
joined the staff of the Public Library—Vir- 
ginia Kollath, Ripon College graduate, 1948. 
Cudahy. Marion E. Langdell has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public Library and 
began her work on September 23. Miss 
Langdell has been serving as a demonstra- 


tion Bookmobile librarian in Region 4 of 
the Illinois State Library. Previous to that 
she had been a member of the staff of the 
Eau Claire Public Library. 

Great Books Training Institutes. Two lead- 
ers’ training institutes for the Great Books 
groups were held in August—one at Law- 
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rence College at Appleton and the other at 
Beloit College. Representatives from the fol- 
lowing cities attended: Appleton, Brodhead, 
Beloit, Delavan, Fort Atkinson, Eau Claire, 
Green Bay, Janesville, Kimberly, La Crosse, 
Little Chute, Manitowoc, Marshfield, Mena- 
sha, Monroe, Rice Lake, Wausau, West 
Bend, Wisconsin Rapids, and two from 
Michigan, one from Illinois and one from 


Rhode Island. 


Lomira. The Public Library has doubled 
the number of hours open from five to ten. 
They have also been granted an additional 
$150 for operating expenses this year. A 
larger budget is being considered for next 
year. 


Madison. On Sunday evening, September 
19 at 8:00 o'clock, Madison Free Library 
joined The Classical Hour on radio station 
WKOW. The program offers the best in re- 
corded music, calls attention to books and 
services of the library, and now features 
Meet the Author. Interviews with well 
known authors are broadcast from transcrip- 
tions. . . . Newspaper publicity informs us 
that this library has a circulation of non- 
fiction books equal to fiction. with a high 
interest in books on international affairs, 
political, back-to-the-farm, sports, and fam- 
ily living books. 
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Milwaukee. Celebrating 50 years in the 
present building and 70 years of service, the 
Milwaukee Public Library held open house 
on August 6. Pictorial exhibits describing 
the development of the library in Milwau- 
kee, exhibits of original books, newspaper 
accounts of the early days of the Library 
and pictures portraying Library activities 
were arranged. Tours of the various depart- 
ments were conducted for visitors. 


Randolph. With the settling of the estate 
of the late Katie Jane Williams, Hutchinson 
Memorial Library will receive $2,485.44. 
This gift is being used to build up the book 
collection of the children’s and young peo- 
ple’s departments. 


Rural Women’s Conference. Members of 
the Library Extension staff attended ses- 
sions of the Rural Women’s Conference held 
in Madison September 8, 9 and 10. Safety, 
Health, Education and the Rural Commu- 
nity were the subjects discussed during the 
three days. 250 Wisconsin women from rur- 
al communities were present. 


Superior. Previous to the city’s 10 week 
summer playground season, a one-day leader 
training school was held. Miss Juanita Walk- 
er, children’s librarian of the Public Library, 
led a discussion in story telling and dramat- 
ics. 





NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Orrilla M. Thompson 


General Works—Philosophy 


Brittain, Vera Mary. On being an 
author; with an introduction and 
notes by George Savage. 1948. 218p. 
Macmillan, $3.50. 029.6 
A manual which will be useful to be- 

ginners and established authors alike as 

well as interesting to the general reader. 

Chapters on writing biography, drama, 

fiction, for films and radio. Deals with 

many of the problems of authorship. Sce 

Booklist 45:4 S. 1 ’48. 


Overstreet, Bonaro (Wilkinson). How 
to think about ourselves. 
205p. Harper, $3. 170 
A popularized, practical discussion of 

a host of the problems which puzzle 

people. The kind of book that is really 


1948. - 


helpful because of the good balance in 
writing. See Booklist 44:375 Jl. 15 ’48. 


Wiggam, Albert Edward. New tech- 
niques of happiness. 1948. 352p. 
Wilfred Funk, $3.75. 170 


Points way to happiness and peace of 
mind by simple techniques which will in- 
spire many. Tests are given for measur- 
ing happiness under certain cireum- 
stances. See Booklist 45:27 S. 15 ’48. 


Social Sciences 


Barbash, Jack. Labor unions in action; 
a study of the mainsprings of union- 
ism. 1948. 270p. Harper, $3.50. 

331.88 
Written from the point of view of the 
union spokesman explaining why labor 
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unions work as they do and how they 
function in day-by-day operation. An im- 
portant book for every collection. See 
Booklist 44:243 Mr. 15 ’48. 


Hinshaw, David. Take up thy bed and 
walk. 1948. 262p. illus. Putnam, 
$2.75. 371.9 
The story of the Institute for the Crip- 

pled and Disabled in New York as well 

as the general picture of rehabilitation of 
the disabled person. The methods of the 

Institute have come to be used by the 

Army Air Forces, Army Service Forces, 

Canadian Army and for Veterans’ serv- 

ice in both Canada and U. S. Should in- 

er 7 readers. See Booklist 44:375 


Smith, Bradford. Americans from 
Japan. (The Peoples of America); 
ed. by Louis Adamic. 1948. 409p. 
illus. Lippincott, $5. 325.73 
Story of Japanese Americans from 

their history as a part of American ter- 

ritory in the Hawaiian islands to their 
life in relocation centers during World 

War II. The book is divided between the 

life of the Japanese in Hawaii and the 

problems of those who live on the west 
coast of the United States particularly. 

See Booklist 45:6 S. 1 ’48. 


Useful Arts 


De Graff, Herrell and Haystead, 
Ladd. The business of farming. 
1948. 244p. illus. University of Ok- 
lahoma Press. $3. 631 
A general manual of management con- 

cerned with all phases and all types of 

farms. Soil, equipment, labor and farm 
organization are the four parts of the 
book in which are included aids to help 
the farmer analyze his own problems. 


Lewis, Pearl. Eating for health. 1948. 
121p. illus. Macmillan, $2.25. 613.2 
A simple, helpful book on the food 

needs of the body. Foods for good nutri- 

tion are listed and dietary plans for nor- 
mal persons of different age groups are 
provided. There is a good bibliography 
and an index. Highly recommended. See 
Booklist 45:46 O. 1 ’48. 


MacDonald, Betty (Bard). The plague 
and I. 1948, 254p. Lippincott, $2.75. 
616.2 

The story of Betty MacDonald’s bout 
with tuberculosis and her life in the 
sanatorium. She tells of the people whose 
lives she knew because of illness, of the 
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nurses and all their problems. Her writ- 
ing is not hilarious as was The Egg and 
I (BULLETIN Jan. ’46) but there is hu- 
mor in her treatment of this serious part 
of her life. See Booklist 45:28 S. 15 ’48. 


Fine Arts 


Bagar, Robert and Biancolli, Louis. 
The concert companion, a compre- 
hensive guide to symphonic music. 
1947. 868p. McGraw-Hill, $7.50. 

785.1 

Covers the standard repertory of sym- 
phonic music—pieces most frequently 
performed by the major symphony or- 
chestras. Includes 162 composers pre- 

sented alphabetically. More than 500 

compositions are described and grouped 

according to type. 


Halsted, Homer. How to live in the 
woods. 1948. 249p. illus. Little, 
$2.75. 796 


“Here is expert advice on planning, 
outfitting, and managing the camping 
expedition”—sub-title. The book is writ- 
ten with two people in mind so far as 
planning kits, etc. are concerned. Infor- 
mation on every phase of camping is in- 
cluded. 


Literature 


Becker, May (Lamberton), ed. The 
home book of laughter. 1948. 299p. 
Dodd, $3.50. 817 or 827 
An anthology of British and American 

humor which includes Stephen Leacock, 

Robert Benchley, O. Henry, Cornelia Otis 

Skinner, James Thurber, Emily Kim- 

brough, Frank Stockton, and Will Cuppy 

among the 27 authors. There is no index. 

See Booklist 45:10 S. 1 ’48. 


Longenecker, George W. Sunset po- 
ems. 1947. 88p. Kenyon Press Pub. 
Co., $1.50. 811 or 821 


Collection of poems about everyday 
subjects, all written by a Wisconsin man. 


Topp, Mildred Spurrier. Smile please. 
1948. 280p. illus. Houghton, $3. 
818 or 828 


Humorous story of the author’s moth- 
er and her adventures as a photographer 
in Greenwood, Mississippi. With two 
small daughters life was never dull. Es- 
tablishing a business in a small town 
early in the century was not without its 
complications. Recommended for all li- 
braries. 
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Woodbury, George. John Goffe’s mill. 
1948. 245p. illus. Norton, $3. 
818 or 828 
The author was a research anthropol- 
ogist until ill health forced him to move 
to his inherited acres in New Hampshire. 
Here with the help of his wife, Connie, 
they were able to build up a lumber and 
furniture business. Their experiences and 
the manner of the telling are unique. It 
has more to offer than a number of the 
recent personal adventure stories. See 
Booklist 44:379 Jl. 15 ’48. 


Travel and Description 


Crankshaw, Edward. Russia and the 
Russians. 1948. 223p. Viking, $3. 
914.7 


An important book about Russia writ- 
ten by a British journalist. He discusses 
that country’s present policy and be- 
havior in the light of its history and 
geography. He is unusually fair and un- 
biased—his aim being to promote under- 
standing. Highly recommended. See 
Booklist 44:266 Ap. 1 ’48. 


Josephs, Ray. Latin America: contin- 
ent in crisis. 1948. 503p. Random, 
$4.50. 918 
Very complete description of post war 

Latin America. His information is based 

on a tour he made in 1947 and 1948 when 

he met and talked to political, economic, 
and cultural leaders as well as govern- 
ment officials. He has been a keen ob- 
server and his findings are worth careful 
reading. See Booklist 45:30 S. 15 ’48. 


Meikle, Henry W. ed. Scotland, a de- 
scription of Scotland and Scottish 
life. 1947. 281p. illus. Nelson, $5. 

914.1 

The country, its people, its history and 

institutions, its work, culture, sports all 

done by people well acquainted with each 

subject. Excellent plates in color and in 
half-tones. 


Peattie, Roderick, ed. The Berkshires: 
the purple hills. 1948. 414p. illus. 
Vanguard, $5. 917.44 
Another volume in the popular Amer- 

ican Mountain Series. The contributors 

are well-known writers who know the 
region. They describe the vegetation, sea- 
sons, sports, legends, folkways and his- 

tory. See Booklist 44:366 Jl. 1 ’48.. 


Rothery, Agnes Edwards. Iceland, 
new world outpost. 1948. 214p. Vik- 
ing, $3.75. 914.91 
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The author surveys the countries long 
cultural history and interest in all the 
arts, describes the literature from the 
ancient Eddas to the present day writ- 
ers, the present political and economic 
trends, including a discussion of the co- 
operatives which flourish there. Recom- 
mended for all libraries. See Booklist 
44:380 Jl. 15 48. 


Roumagnac, Roger. France; Paris and 
the Provinces. 1948. 462p. Whittle- 
sey House, $5. 914.4 
Illustrated with etchings, color draw- 

ings and entertaining picture maps, this 
is an unusual type of guide- book, with a 
special chapter on gastronomy for each 
province. No word of war’s destruction, 
it gives you the feel of prewar France, 
but would make good preliminary read- 
ing for today’s tourist. 


Sonnenfeld, Herbert S. Palestine: land 
of Israel; introduction by Pierre 
van Paassen; photos. by Herbert S. 
Sonnenfeld. 1948. 128p. illus. Ziff- 
Davis, $5. 915.69 
The foreword by van Paassen is ex- 

cellent but tends with the Sonnenfeld 

photographs to glorify the work and 
physique of the Jews. Naturally the 


Arabs suffer in such a presentation. See 
Booklist 45:12 S. 1 ’48. 


Biography 


Doherty, Edward Joseph. Tumble- 
weed, a biography. 1948. 203p. il- 
lus. Bruce, $2.75. 921 


Story in melodramatic detail of the life 
and work of the Baroness de Hueck told 
in journalistic style by her second hus- 
band. She escaped from Russia to Scot- 
land after World War I and later came 
to Canada and the United States where 
she established her social settlements, 
—— Houses. See Booklist 45:.... 

‘ 748, 


Richardson, Henry Handel, pseud. 
Myself when young. 1948. 214p. 
Norton, $3. 921 
Autobiography up to the time of her 

marriage, together with notes by her sec- 

retary that carries the chronicle to 1903, 

and a critical appreciation by her hus- 

band of her writings. Interesting as the 
development of a distinguished author, 
as well as leading one to read her novels. 


Sitwell, Sir Osbert. Laughter in the 
next room. 1948. 400p. Little, $4. 
921 
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Luaghter in the next room is the 
fourth book in the Sitwell Chronicle. The 
time covered takes from November 1918 
to the death of Sir Osbert’s father in 
1944. During this period the author 
takes his place in the active world of 
art and literature. His admirers, and 
many others, will enjoy this book. 


History 


Carroll, Wallace. Persuade or perish. 
1948. 392p. Houghton, $4. 940.53 
Based on his experiences in Europe for 

the United Press and later the United 

States government the author tells the 

story of America’s psychological warfare 

in Europe. He shows how the United 

States needlessly exposed itself to propa- 

ganda attacks in Germany and Russia, 

traces the development of anti-American 
rumor campaigns and suggests a “stra- 
tegy of persuasion” by which the United 

States can guard against Communist at- 

tacks. Recommended for study and dis- 

cussion. 


Fiction 


Cheavens, Martha. Crosswinds. 1948. 


278p. Houghton, $2.75. 

James Bronson, minister from Con- 
necticut, his wife and four sons go to 
the Texas-Mexican border in the early 
’20’s to make a home in the little town 
of Donde. 


Christie, Agatha. The witness for the 
prosecution, and other stories. 1948. 
272p. Dodd, $2.50. 


A collection of 11 mystery stories. 
None have been published before. 


Crabb, Alfred Leland. Home to the 
Hermitage. 1948. 318p. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $2.75. 

Subtitled: “A novel of Andrew and 
Rachel Jackson,” the emphasis in this 
story of the man destined to be president 
is on the devotion between man and wife 
and her love of home. It ends as Jackson 
leaves for Washington to become the 
head of the nation. Recreates the atmos- 
phere of early Nashville and sheds a new 
light on a tempestuous character. 


Crone, Anne. Bridie Steen; with an 
introduction by Lord Dunsany. 
1948. 304p. Scribner’s, $3. 

The story of Bridie Steen, an orphan 
girl raised by an Aunt and Uncle in 

Northern ireland is also the story of the 
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conflict between Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism in Ireland. A difficult theme 
but well handled. A very satisfying nov- 
el. See Booklist 45:32 S. 15 748. 


Forbes, Esther. The running of the 
tide. 1948. 633p. Houghton, $4. 
Salem in all its splendor and the story 

of the Inmans—the grandmother, Old 

Ma’am, her daughter-in-law, and the 

four grandsons. A good picture of the 

American shipping industry in its early 

history by an author who knows that 

period well. See Booklist 45:25 S. 15 ’48. 


Maxwell, William. Time will darken 
it. 1948. 302p. Harper, $3. 

Another novel of small town life in 
the midwest about 1910, by the author of 
The folded leaf (BULLETIN July 1945). 
Austin King, sensitive lawyer whose life 
becomes more complicated with every ef- 
fort to create harmony in his own home, 
with his foster relatives and with his 
townsmen. Written with understanding 
and restraint. Recommended. 


Renault, Mary. North face. 
280p. Morrow, $3. 

A sensitive story of two people whose 
lives were affected by war time experi- 
ences. Drawn together by those experi- 
ences they arrive at an understanding 
which is satisfying to both. The book has 
- om setting. See Booklist 45:3 

1 74 


1948. 


Sandburg, Carl. Remembrance rock. 
1948. 1067p. Harcourt, $5. 


A novel of American life—its starting 
point is the exciting period just after 
VE-Day and it moves backward in time 
to early 17th Century England, then to 
America with the Pilgrims. There is the 
struggle and growth of the new country 
through the Revolution and on through 
the Civil war. An epilogue brings the 
story back to present time. An outstand- 
ing book. See Booklist 45:42 O. 1 748. 


Yates, Elizabeth. Beloved bondage. 
1948. 275p. Coward-McCann, $2.75. 
Story of a young couple—Althea and 

John Bennet and an elderly librarian, 
Louisa Frazer. The latter opens the 
world of books to John during the peri- 
ods when Althea is “away” mentally. 
Althea gradually recovers, John develops 
character through his increased reading 
interests and the librarian dies in the 
last chapter with the feeling that all is 
well with John and his wife. A not too 
convincing story. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 


Bechdolt, John Ernest. Going up. 
1948. 128p. illus. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, $2. 621.87 
Subtitled: The story of vertical trans- 

portation. From vine ropes and ladders, 

through all the developments of the ele- 
vator and the men who invented them, 
to modern elevators, escalators and roller 
coasters makes an interesting new sub- 
ject book for boys and girls. Grades 4-6. 


Bennett, Richard. Mick and Mack and 
Mary Jane. 1948. 47p. illus. Double- 
day, [bds. with cloth spine], $1.75. 
An Irishman, a Scotsman and a moun- 

tain mouse are the characters in this 

northwest logging picture-story book that 

has a folk tale flavor. Grades 3-4. 


Blanck, Jacob. Jonathan and the rain- 
bow. 1948. 47p. illus. Houghton, 
[bds.] $2. 

When a retired pirate captain steals 
a rainbow, his young friend Jonathan 
fights a duel with him to return it to the 
fairies of the Rainbow Painter’s Society. 
Louis Slobodkin’s illustrations add to the 
humor and value of a picture book that 
will be expensive because of the necessity 
for prebinding. 


Eberle, Irmengarde. A circus of our 
own. 1948. 162p. illus. Dodd, $2.50. 
The Mundys were so fond of circuses 

that they went to Africa to collect an- 

imals for a circus of their own. Both the 
people, and the animals are vividly char- 
acterized and with Kurt Wiese’s amus- 
ing pictures will produce many chuckles 
for the circus-minded. Grades 4-6. 


Gilbert, Helen Earle. Dr. Trotter and 
his big gold watch. 1948. [30p.] 
illus. Abingdon-Cokesbury, (bds. 
with cloth spine) $2. 

Dr. Trotter was a kindly country doc- 
tor who had a big gold watch and “a way 
with children.” Same format and treat- 
ment as Mr. Plum and the little green 
tree. (BULLETIN, November 1946). 


Grey, Eve. Elsa’s secret. 1948. 174p. 
illus. Doubleday, $2.25. 

A northern Minnesota village with its 
people of Scandinavian, French Canadi- 
an and Indian heritage is the background 
for a warmhearted story of small Elsa. 
Her loose front teeth almost spoil her 





chance to be Snow White in the operetta 
the school is giving for the starving 
children of Europe. Grades 3-5. 


Hader, Berta (Hoerner) The big snow. 
1948. [42p.] illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 
The beauty of the woods and meadows 

is captured in this picture-story book of 
the birds and animals, preparing for win- 
ter and their feeding by the humans in 
the little stone house during the big 
snow. Pictures in black and white and 
in color. 


Hall, William. Christmas pony. 1948. 
[28p.] illus. Knopf, [bds. with 
cloth spine] $1.50. 

A Christmas eve story of a black and 
white pony, chosen for a Christmas gift 
and how his friends the dancing turkey 
and an air-minded rabbit flew along af- 
ter Santa Claus’s sleigh and became 
Christmas gifts, too. Roger Duvoisin’s 
pictures add to the fun of this picture- 
story book. 


Henderson, Le Grand. Cats for Kan- 
sas. 1948. [38p.] illus. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, [bds.] $1.50. 

A regional folklore tale of how cats 
came to Kansas as told to the author by 
descendants of the Kansas pioneers. Pic- 
ture-story book for reading aloud and for 
third graders to read themselves. 


Ross, Patricia Fent. The magic for- 
est. 1948. 128p. illus. Knopf, [bds. 
with cloth spine] $2.50. 

A fanciful modern tale of the Perez 
twins in Mexico that strikes a nice bal- 
ance between realism and the land of 
make-believe. Grades 4-5. 


Welch, Jean-Louise. The animals 
came first. 1948. [26p.] illus. Ox- 
ford, $1.50. 

The author and the artist, Ruth Car- 
roll, have told with beauty and simplicity 
the story of the animals of the stable, 
coming to worship the Baby Jesus. Pic- 
tures in black and white, with pleasing 
format and type. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Bakeless, John. Fighting frontiersman. 
1948. 200p. illus. Morrow, $2.75. 921 
Based on the author’s adult biography, 

Daniel Boone, Master of the Wilderness, 

this is a stirring account of a colorful 
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figure in America’s history. Buy where 
more Boone material is needed. Grades 
7-9. 


Breck, Vivian. High trail. 1948. 214p. 
illus. Doubleday, $2.50. 

Chloe Cassidy, mountain climbing with 
her father in the Sierras, is rescued by 
two late season climbers when her fath- 
er is hurt in an accident and she goes 
over Mt. Whitney for aid. An unusual 
teen age novel with values in its father 
and daughter, and choosing a mate rela- 
tionships. Junior and Senior High School. 


Dunsing, Dee. Swamp shadows. 1948. 
226p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 
Frontier days in early Florida during 

the Seminole wars is the background for 

this exciting adventure tale of two boys, 
one from New England and one from 

New Orleans, who join forces to settle 

their Pennitke Creek land. Good history 

and good adventure for the teen-age boy. 


Eaton, or. That lively man, Ben 
Franklin. 1948. 253p. illus. Morrow, 
$2.50. 921 


A fine contribution to the available 
Franklin biographies. His enjoyment of 
life as well as his many sided genius is 
emphasized, giving a well rounded por- 
trait of one of America’s most interest- 
ing figures. Grades 6-9. 


Garst, Doris Shannon. Wish on an ap- 
ple. 1948. 192p. illus. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $2. 

The lot of the Walker family as they 
followed the crops up the west coast in 
search of a real home is difficult but 
eleven year old Dale and 13 year old 
Larry work hard with their Mother and 
Dad to make their dreams come true. A 
satisfying family story for grades 5-7. 


Henry, Marguerite. King of the wind. 
1948. 175p. illus. Rand, $2.75. 


Based on the biography of Godolphin 
Arabian, ancestor of Man o’ War, this 
story is a vital, stirring tale not only of 
the horse himself but the devotion shown 
by the Moorish lad who took care of the 
stallion through the ups and downs of 
life in Morocco, France and England. 
Grades 5-8. 


Lowe, Corinne. The gentle warrior. 
1948. illus. 2538p. Harcourt, $2.75. 
921 

An absorbing story of Dorothea Lynde 
Dix’s work for the underprivileged and 
the insane that gives a picture of life in 
America from 1814 to 1864. Grades 7-9. 
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McClung, Robert M. Wings in the 
woods, 1948. 25lp. illus. Morrow, 


$2.50. 

Ten year old city Dan adjusts to living 
in the country and the new experiences 
country life brings. The outdoor butter- 
fly enclosure which Dan, his younger sis- 
ter Hildy, and his Uncle Bill build pro- 
vides an unusual way to study butterflies 
and moths. Grades 5-7. 


Meader, Stephen Warren. River of 
wolves. 1948. illus. 249p. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 


Fifteen year old Dave Foster, working 
on his uncle’s Maine farm, in the period 
of the French and Indian wars, is taken 
captive with three other settlers during 
an Indian attack and marched back to 
Canada. After a winter in the Indian 
village, he and the girl captive make 
their way back home. Not only a good 
period story, but shows David’s growing 
up to assume responsibility against a 
background of adventure and the out of 
doors. Grades 7-9. 


Pease, Howard. Bound for “Singa- 
pore.” 1948. 2483p. Doubleday, $2.50 
Instead of “Singapore” Chet Hardy, 

high school graduate, finds himself bound 

for New York on a tramp freighter, 
searching for material for the writing 
career that he wants. A stowaway dachs- 
hund adds dog interest to an exciting 

sea-adventure. Grades 6-8. 

Shapiro, Irwin. Joe Magarac and his 
U. S. A. citizen papers. 1948. 64p. 
illus. Messner, $2. 898 
The story of Joe Magarac, the legend- 

ary hero of the steel mills and the part 

that men from all corners of the world 
have played in making America, told in 
folklore style with James Daugherty’s 
pictures to add to the zest and humor. 
Grades 5-8. 


Staffelbach, Elmer Hubert. For Texas 
and freedom. 1948. 27l1p. illus. 
Macrae-Smith, $2.50. 

Two lads play their part in the thrill- 
ing and crucial time when the Alamo 
fell and Texas was fighting for freedom. 
Recommended by a teen ager as of inter- 
est historically, and as a good story, with 
vivid characterization. 


Zim, Herbert Spencer. Codes and se- 
cret writing. 1948. 154p. illus. Mor- 
row, $2. 652 
This book contains information about 

codes and secret writing, explained simp- 

ly for the young hobbyist. Grades 6-8. 











